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Introduction 


Tibet existed as an independent state for almost two thousand years before 
the communist Chinese invaded and occupied the country in 1949. 

Tibet is situated at the very heart of Asia between China and India; 
covering a total area of 2.5 million square kilometers. It is inhabited by the 
Tibetan people with a culture and way of life totally different from that of 
the peoples of the neighbouring countries. Tibetans have developed a unique 
and rich culture and spiritual traditions, a distinct language and a large 
body of literature and exquisite works of art. Tibetan civilization, which 
goes back thousands of years, is a sophisticated and valuable contribution to 

“the heritage of mankind. 

Today, it is in danger of complete destruction at the hands of the Chinese 
communists. Tibet’s culture and national identity are being systematically 
and deliberately destroyed. More than 1.2 million Tibetans have died in 
Tibet since 1949 as a direct result of the Chinese invasion and occupation. 
Over 6,000 of Tibet's rich religious and other cultural centres have been 
destroyed. His Holiness the Dalai Lama, spiritual and political leader of the 
six million Tibetans, had to leave Tibet in 1959 and seek asylum in India. 
Around 80,000 Tibetan refugees followed him at that time and sought refuge 
primarily in India, Nepal and Bhutan. 


The Status Of Tibet 


At the time of its invasion by troops of the People’s Liberation Army of 
China in 1949, Tibet was an independent state in fact and law. The military 
takeover constituted an aggression on a sovercign state and a violation of 
international law. China’s continued occupation of Tibet, with the help of 
several hundred thousand troops, represents an ongoing violation of inter- 
national law and of the fundamental rights of the Tibetan people to self 
determination and independence. Tibet today is a country under illegal 
Chinese occupation. 

The Chinese Communist Government claims it has a right to the “own- 
ership” of Tibet. It does not claim this right on the basis of its military 
conquest in 1949, or its alleged effective control over Tibet since then or 
since 1959. The Chinese Government also does not base its claim to “own- 
ership” on the so-called “Seventeen-point Agreement for the Peaceful 
Liberation of Tibet” which it forced upon Tibet in 1951. 
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China’s alleged legal claim is based on historical relationships — pri- 
marily of Mongol or Manchu rulers of China with Tibetan Lamas. The main 
event by which China stakes its claim on Tibet occurred centuries ago: during 
the height of Mongol imperial expansion, when the Mongol emperors ex- 
tended their political supremacy throughout most of Asia and large parts of 
Eastern Europe; and when Manchu emperors ruled China and expanded 
their influence throughout East and Central Asia, including Tibet, particularly 
in the eighteenth century. 

It is not disputed that at different times in its long history Tibet came 
under various degrees of foreign influence: that of the Mongols, the Gorkhas 
of Nepal, the Manchu emperors of China and the British rulers of India. At 
other times in Tibet’s history, it was Tibet which exercised power and influ- 
ence on its neighbours, including China. It would be hard to find any state 
in the world today that has not been subjected to foreign domination or 
influence at some point in its history. In Tibet’s case the degree and length 
of foreign influence and interference was quite limited. Moreover, the rela- 
tionship with Mongol, Chinese and Manchu rulers, to the extent they had 
political significance, was personal in nature and did not at any time imply 
a union or integration of the Tibetan state with, or into, a Chinese state. 

However fascinating Tibet’s ancient history may be, its status at the 
time of the Chinese invasion must, of course, be judged on the basis of its 
position in modern history, especially its relationship with China since 1911 
when the Chinese overthrew what they perceived as foreign Manchu rule 
and became the masters of their own country. Every country can go back to 
some period in history to justify territorial claims on neighbouring states. 
That is unacceptable in international law and practice. 

It is clear that, especially from 1911 till the Chinese occupation in 1951, 
there is no evidence of Chinese authority or influence in Tibet to support 
China’s claim. In fact, the preponderance of evidence shows precisely the 
opposite: that Tibet was to all intents and purposes a sovereign state, inde- 
pendent of China. This conclusion is supported by most legal scholars and 
experts on the subject. 

The International Commission of Jurists’ Legal Enquiry Committee on 
Tibet reported in its study on Tibet’s legal status, Tibet and the Chinese 
People’s Republic (Geneva, 1960), that: “Tibet demonstrated from 1913 to 
1950 the conditions of statehood as generally accepted under international 
law. In 1950 there was a people and a territory, and a government which 
functioned in that territory, conducting its own domestic affairs free from 
any outside authority. From 1913-1950 foreign relations of Tibet were 
conducted exclusively by the Government of Tibet, and countries with whom 


Tibet had foreign relations are shown by official documents to have treated 
Tibet in practice as an independent State”. 

Forty years of independence is clearly a sufficient time for a country to 
be regarded as such by the international community. Many members of the 
United Nations today have enjoyed a similar, or even shorter period of inde- 
pendence. 


Early History 


According to Tibetah annals, the first king of Tibet ruled from 127 BC, but 
it was only in the seventh century AD that Tibet emerged as a unified state 
under King Songtsen Gampo and his successors. Tibet was one of the mighti- 
est powers of Asia for the three centuries that followed. The peace treaty 
concluded between Tibet and China in 821 AD demarcated the borders be- 
tween the two countries. The two sides solemnly pledged that the “great era 
when Tibetans shall be happy in Tibet and Chinese shall be happy in China” 
shall never be changed. The text of the treaty, both in Tibetan and Chinese, 
was inscribed on three stone pillars erected at Lhasa where it still stands, 

. the second on the Tibet-China border at Gungu Meru, and the third in the 
then Chinese capital of Chang’an. Between the 9th and the 12th century, 
Tibet disintegrated into several principalities. Tibetan attention was focused 
on India and Nepal from where a strong religious and cultural influence 
brought about a major spiritual and intellectual renaissance. 


Relations with the Mongol Emperors (1240-1350) 


The Mongol ruler Genghis Khan and his successors conquered vast territo- 
ries in Asia and Europe, creating one of the largest empires the world has 
ever Known. In 1240 Prince Goden dispatched an expedition to Tibet and 
invited one of Tibet’s leading religious leaders, Sakya Pandita Kunga Gyaltsen 
(1182-1251), to his court and established an enduring Tibetan-Mongol rela- 
tionship. Kublai Khan, who succeeded Goden Khan, embraced Tibetan Bud- 
dhism and adopted Drogon Choegyal Phagpa, nephew of Sakya Pandita, as 
his spiritual mentor. This cho-yon (priest-patron) relationship resulted in 
Kublai adopting Buddhism as his empire’s state religion, and Phagpa became 
its highest spiritual authority. In gratitude, Kublai Khan offered his Tibetan 


lama political authority over all Tibet in 1254, conferring various titles on 
him. 


It is undeniable that Mongol emperors spread their influence over 
Tibet. But, contrary to the assertion made by China that in the mid-thirteen 
century Tibet was officially incorporated into the territory of China’s Yuan 
Dynasty”, none of the Mongol rulers ever made any attempt to administer 
Tibet directly: Tibet did not even pay taxes to the Mongol empire, and it 
certainly was never considered part of China by the Mongol emperors. 
Tibet broke its political relationship with the Mongols in 1350 when 
Phagmo Drupa succeeded the Sakya rule in Tibet. The Chinese regained 
their independence from Mongol rule and established the Ming Dynasty 
eighteen years after that. 


Relations with the Manchus and Neighbours 


Tibet developed no political relations with the Chinese Ming Dynasty (1368- 
1644). In 1642 the Great Fifth Dalai Lama, with the help of his Mongol 
patron Gushri Khan, became the supreme political and religious ruler of 
Tibet. Since then, Tibetans regarded him as their “Gongsa Chenpo” or 
“Supreme Sovereign”. The Fifth Dalai Lama not only maintained a close 
relationship with the Mongols but also developed intimate ties with the 
Manchu Emperor in 1639, and his successor, Shunzi, who conquered China 
and established the Qing Dynasty(1644-1911). 

In 1653, the Fifth Dalai Lama paid a state visit to Peking at the invitation 
of the first Qing Emperor Shunzi. In an unprecedented sign of respect, the 
Manchu Emperor made a four-day journey outside his capital to receive the 
Tibetan sovereign and foremost spiritual leader of Central Asian Buddhists. 
On this occasion the Fifth Dalai Lama and the Manchu Emperor bestowed. 
unprecedented high complimentary titles upon each other. 

The Dalai Lama agreed to become the spiritual guide of the Manchu 
Emperors, and accepted patronage and protection in exchange. This ‘priest- 
patron’ relationship, which the Dalai Lama also maintained with some Mon- 
gol princes, was the only formal tie that existed between the Tibetans and 
the Manchus duting the Qing Dynasty. It did not, in itself, affect Tibet’s 
independence. 

Throughout the Qing Dynasty, relations between Tibet and Manchu 
Emperors remained formally based on the priest-patron relationship. The 
Manchu Emperor readily responded to the appeals for help to drive out 
invading Dzungar Mongols and escort the newly-discovered Seventh Dalai 
Lama to the Tibetan carital in 1720. 

Manchu forces entered Tibet on three more occasions in the eighteenth 


century, once to protect Tibet against invading Gorkha forces from Nepal 
(1792), and twice to restore order after civil wars (1728 and 1751). Each 
time they came at the request of the Tibetans. These expeditions provided 
the Manchu Emperor with the means for establishing influence in Tibet. 
The Emperor sent representatives (amban) to the Tibetan capital, Lhasa, 
some of whom tried to exercise influence over the Tibetan Government. At 
the height of Manchu influence in Tibet, which lasted a few decades, the 
situation was like that which exist between a super power and a satellite or 
protectorate, and therefore one which, though politically significant, does 
not affect the independent existence of the weaker state. Tibet was never 
incorporated into the Manchu empire, much less, China, and continued to 
conduct its relations with neighbouring states on its own. 

Manchu influence in Tibet declined rapidly afterwards, rendering them 
unable to play any role when Tibet fought wars against invaders from Jammu 
(1841-1842), Nepal (1855-1856), and British India (1903-1904). By the 
mid-nineteenth century the Manchu emperor’s role (and the related role of 
the amban) was only nominal. 

The unprecedented invasion of Tibet by Manchu troops in 1908 was a 
turning point in relations between Tibet and the Manchu emperor. Previous 
imperial military expeditions had come to assist the Dalai Lama or the Ti- 
betan Government at their invitations. But this time, the Manchu emperor 
attempted to establish his authority in Tibet by force, largely to remove in- 
creasing British influence in Tibet. The Thirteenth Dalai Lama fled in 1910 
to neighbouring India, but the occupation of Tibet was short-lived. 

Following the 1911 Revolution in China and the overthrow of the 
Manchu Dynasty, the imperial troops surrendered to the Tibetan army and 
were repatriated under two Sino-Tibetan peace accords signed in August 
and December 1912, respectively. The Thirteenth Dalai Lama reasserted 
Tibet’s full independence by issuing a proclamation in Lhasa in 1913 and 
also communicating with foreign rulers, including the British, Russian and 
Chinese and signing a treaty with Mongolia. 


Tibet in the Twentieth Century 


From 1911-1950, Tibet successfully avoided any influence and maintained 
her full independence. On the eve of the Chinese invasion, which started at 
the close of 1949, Tibet possessed all the attributes of independent statehood 
recognised under international law: a defined territory; a population inhab- 
iting that territory and a government capable of maintaining international 


relations. Tibet had its own head of state and system of government, judicial 
system, taxation, currency and postal systems, a foreign office and armed 
forces. 

The international relations of Tibet were focused on the country’s neigh- 
bours. Tibet maintained diplomatic, economic and cultural relations with 
Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, Mongolia, British India, independent India and, to 
a limited extent, with Russia and Japan. Relations with China remained 
strained. China waged a border war with Tibet. At the same time, the Chinese 
President repeatedly and formally urged Tibet and Nepal to join the Chinese 
Republic, thus admitting that Tibet was not, at that time, a component part 
of China. Yet at the same time to the rest of the world China all along 
claimed that Tibetans were one of China’s ‘five races’. 

In order to avoid a long drawn war between Tibet and China, a tripartite 
conference was arranged with British mediation in Simla in 1913 where 
the three states met and negotiated on an equal footing. © 

At the conference, Great Britain, anxious for peace in the north of her 
Indian borders, persuaded Tibet to agree to China’s nominal suzerainty in 
exchange for China’s pledge to respect the territorial integrity and full au- 
tonomy of Tibet. However, the Chinese Government refused to sign the Simla 
Convention. On July 3, 1914 the Tibetan and British plenipotentiaries ini- 
ialled the Simla Convention and signed a Joint Declaration barring China 
from any of the advantages which she might have accrued from the terms of 
the Convention. Tibet’s status, therefore, remained what it was when she 
entered the Convention: that of an independent state owing no allegiance to 
China. The Simla Convention also constituted a recognition by both Britain 
and China of Tibet’s sovereignty and of its capacity to negotiate and inde- 
pendently enter into treaties on equal basis with other states. 

In 1934, the Chinese Mission, sent to offer condolences after the death 
of the Thirteenth Daiai Lama, was received by the Tibetan Government in 
Lhasa. A Chinese representative was then permitted to stay and was given a 
similar status as the Nepalese and British representatives in Lhasa. He re- 
mained until his expulsion from Tibet in 1949. 

During World War II, Britain, the United States of America and China 
requested permission to transport war material through Tibet to China. But 

_Tibet insisted on maintaining neutrality and allowed only non-military goods 
to be transported through its territory. 

In 1947, a few months before the independence of India, Tibet was 
invited to participate in the Asian Relations Conference in New Delhi. The 
Tibetan delegation travelled on Tibetan passports and participated in the 
Conference as representatives of an independent state. In 1948, when the 


Tibetan Government Trade Delegation visited India, U-K., Italy, France, 
and the U.S.A., the delegates’ passports, issued by the Tibetan Government, 
were accepted by the governments of these countries as valid travel 
documents. 

When India became independent in 1947 it Jook over the British diplo- 
matic mission in Lhasa and inherited the treaty relations of Britain with 
Tibet. Its recognition is clear from the following official communication the 
Indian Government sent to the Tibetan Foreign Office: 

“The Government of India would be glad to have an assurance that 

itis the intention of the Tibetan Government to continue relations 

on the existing basis until new arrangements are reached on matters 

that either party may wish to take up. This is the procedure adopted 

by all other countries with which India has inherited treaty rela- 

Yions from His Majesty’s Government.” 

Though Tibet never maintained extensive international relations, those 
countries with whom it did maintain relations treated Tibet as they would 
any sovereign state. When Nepal applied for membership to the United Na- 
tions in 1949, it cited its treaties and diplomatic relations with Tibet. Even 
the last official Chinese Mission Head in Lhasa, Shen Zonglian, conceded 
that “since 1911 Lhasa (Tibet) has for all practical purposes enjoyed full 
independence”. 


The Invasion of Tibet 


The turning point in Tibet’s history came in 1949, when the People’s Lib- 
eration Army of China invaded Tibet. On October 7, 1950, 40,000 Chinese 
troops attacked Eastern Tibet’s provincial capital, Chamdo, and defeated 
the small Tibetan army. After two days, Chamdo was taken and Ngapo 
Ngawang Jigme, the Regional Governor, was captured. Over 4,000 Tibetan 
fighters were killed. 
“The Chinese aggression came as a rude shock to India. In a sharp note 
to Beijing on October 26, 1950, the Indian Foreign Ministry wrote: 
“Now that the invasion of Tibet has been ordered by Chinese gov- 
ernment, peaceful negotiations can hardly be synchronized with it 
and there naturally will be fear on the part of Tibetans that nego- 
tiations will be under duress. In the present context of world events, 
invasion by Chinese troops of Tibet cannot but be regarded as de- 
plorable and in the considered judgement of the Government of 
India, not in the interest of China or peace”. 


A number of countries, including the United States and Britain, ex- 
pressed their support for the Indian position. 

Faced with the military occupation of eastern and northern Tibet, the 
defeat and destruction of its small army, the advance of tens of thousands 
more PLA troops towards Central Tibet, the Tibetan Government sent a 
delegation under Ngapo Ngawang Jigme to Beijing for negotiations with 
the new Chinese leadership. This delegation was forced to sign the so-called 
“Seventeen-Point Agreement for the Peaceful Liberation of Tibet” on May 
23, 1951. The delegation was not allowed to refer its terms to Lhasa for 
approval, and the Chinese even forged duplicate scals in Beijing and forced 
the delegation to affix them on the documents. Because it was signed under 
duress the agreement lacked any validity under international law. 

The Tibetan Government withheld public repudiation of the agreement 
at that time. At his first opportunity to do so in freedom, His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama repudiated the agreement, when he set foot in India following 
his escape in 1959. 

The seventcen clauses of the “agreement”, among other things, guaran- 
teed that China would not alter the existing political system in Tibet and not 
interfere with the established status, function, and powers of the Dalai Lama 
or the Panchen Lama. The Tibetan people were to have regional autonomy, 
and their religious beliefs and customs were to be respected. Internal reforms 
in Tibet would be effected after consultation with leading Tibetans and without 
compulsion. 

However, from 1951 to 1959, the Chinese occupation forces repeatedly 
violated the terms of the agreement and unleashed increasing repression in 
Tibet. The Communist Chinese imprisoned thousands of Tibetan religious 
and community leaders and destroyed hundreds of temples and monaster- 
ies. The increasing Chinese repression in north-eastern and eastern Tibet 
forced Tibetans in that region to take up armed resistance, which soon 
engulfed the whole of Tibet. Soon the smouldering Tibetan discontent burst 
into open defiance of China, as tens of thousands of ordinary Tibetans spilled 
into the streets of Lhasa on March 10, 1959, demanding withdrawal of 
Chinese from Tibet. This set off the Tibetan National Uprising and a Tibetan 
resistance movement spread all over Tibet. 

China crushed the uprising and about 87,000 Tibetans were killed in 
the Lhasa region alone. 

The March 10 Uprising resulted in the flight of His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama, members of his Government, and about 80,000 Tibetans into India, 
Nepal, and Bhutan. In India he re-established the Tibetan Government. 

Despite so many years of oppression and atrocities, the spirit of Tibetans 


remain uncrushed, resolute and defiant. The Tibetans continue to resist Chi- 
nese rule in Tibet. From September 1987 till middle of 1995, there had been 
over 200 popular demonstrations in Tibet against Chinese rule. Thousands 
of Tibetans died in these demonstrations. Many more were jailed incommu- 
nicado. 


Tibetan Government-in-Exile and Democracy 


In 1959, His Holiness the Dalai Lama re-established the Tibetan Govern- 
ment-in-Exile in India on modern democratic principles. On september 2, 
1960 a popularly elected body of people’s representatives, the Tibetan Par- 
liament-in-Exile, was constituted. In 1963 a draft constitution for future 
Tibet was promulgated. 





Emblem of the Government of Tibet 
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In 1990 His Holiness the Dalai Lama further democratized the govern- 
ment by increasing the number of parliamentarians to 46 and empowering 
them to elect the Kashag (cabinet) or council of ministers. A new Charter of 
Tibetans in Exile has been adopted to govern the functioning of the Tibetan 
Government-in-Exile. 

In February 1992, His Holiness the Dalai.Lama announced the Guide- 
lines for Future Tibet's Polity and the Basic Features of its Constitution, 
wherein he stated that he would not “play any role in the future government 
of Tibet, let alone seek the Dalai Lama’s traditional political position”. The 
future government of Tibet, His Holiness the Dalai Lama said, would be 
elected by the people on the basis of adult franchise. 

His Holiness the Dalai Lama also announced that during the transition 
period, between withdrawal of the repressive Chinese troops from Tibet and 
the final promulgation of the constitution, the administrative responsibili- 
ties of the State will be entrusted to the Tibetan functionaries presently 
working in Tibet. During this transitional period, an interim president will 
be appointed to whom His Holiness the Dalai Lama will delegate all his 
political powers and responsibilities. The Tibetan Government-in-Exile will 
ipso facto cease to exist. The guidelines for Tibet’s future polity also stated: 

“Future Tibet shall be a peace-loving nation, adhering to the prin- 

ciple of Ahimsa (non-violence ). It shall have a democratic system 

of government committed to preserving a clean, healthy and 

beautiful environment. Tibet shall be a completely demilitarized 

nation”. 

Today, the Tibetan Government-in-Exile functions as a veritable gov- 
ernment and has all the departments and attributes of a free democratic 
government. The Tibetan Government, under the leadership of His Holiness 
the Dalai Lama, has also developed an effective, non-violent resistance to 
China’s continuing occupation of Tibet, a resistance which now encompasses 
a world-wide movement. 

Tibetans, both inside and outside Tibet, regard the Government-in-Exile 
as their sole and legitimate government. It is also being increasingly 
recognized as the legitimate government and true representative of the Tibetan 
people by many parliaments and peoples around the world. 


Tibet's Right to Self-determination 


Under international law, populations which meet the criteria of “a people”, 
possess the right to self-determination. Governments may not deny that right, 


Il 


and must act in accordance with it. In the past decades, the right to self- 
determination has primarily been applied to colonial countries and peoples, 
but, particularly in recent years, the right is applied outside the context of 
decolonization also. 

The Tibetan people clearly constitute a people under international law, 
as defined, among others, by the UNESCO International Meeting of Experts 
on Further Study of the Concept of the Rights of Peoples. 

It is difficult to conceive of a better example of a distinct people, with 
all the characteristics fulfilled: commonalities in history, language, culture, 
ethnicity and other manifestations of shared identity and experience; nu- 
merousness, i.e. enough persons sharing common identity and experience 
to warrant recognition by the international community; the existence of 
institutions to give expression and effect to these commonalities; the will of 
a people to assert the right to self-determination. 

The right to self-determination means the right of a people to “determine 
their own political status and to deterinine economic, social and cultural 
development” free from outside interference (International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights, Art. 1; and International Covenant on Economic,Social 
and Cultural Rights, Art. 1). Tibetans have been denied the exercise of this 
right since their country’s invasion and occupation by China. Under inter- 
national law, the PRC has the obligation to permit its exercise. 

The implementation of the right to self-determination can lead to inte- 
gration with a state, association with a state, or to independence, but the 
choice must be made by the people exercising their right to self-determina- 
tion. This choice must be made freely, without any interference from outside 
that people. Thus, it is for the Tibetan people alone, without interference 
from China, to make the choice. 

His Holiness the Dalai Lama has, for many years, called on China to 
agree to the holding of an internationally-supervised plebiscite to determine 
the wishes of the Tibetan people. This is the most desirable approach, en- 
tirely in accordance with the requirements of international law and practice. 

In 1961 the United Nations General Assembly adopted Resolution 1723 
(XVI), in which it explicitly recognized the right of the Tibetan people to 
self determination. The UN called on the PRC to cease “practices which 
deprive the Tibetan people of their fundamental human rights and freedoms, 
including their right to self-determination”. Four years later, in 1965, the 
UN General Assembly expressly reaffirmed this resolution in UNGA Res. 
2079 (XX). 

Earlier, in 1959, the first prime minister of independent India, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, expressed his strong support for the Tibetan people’s right to self- 
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determination. Addressing the Lok Sabha, the Lower House of the Indian 
Parliament, he said, “the last voice in regard to Tibet should be the voice of 
the people of Tibet and nobody else”. 

Recently, on two separate occasions, experts on the question of rights of 
peoples and international law met to consider the question of Tibet’s claim 
to self-determination. 

The Permanent Tribunal of Peoples, which met in Strasbourg for a week 
to hear extensive testimony and arguments in November 1992, found that 
the Tibetans meet the generally accepted legal criteria of “a people” with the 
right to self-determination and “are therefore entitled to exercise the right 
to self-determination”. The Tribunal concluded that “the presence of the 
Chinese administration on Tibetan territory must be considered as foreign 
domination of the Tibetan people”. Finally, in its verdict, the Tribunal decided 
that, “the Tibetan people have from 1950 been, continuously, deprived of 
their right to self-determination.” [Session on Tibet, Verdict, Permanent 
Tribunal of Peoples, Strasbourg, November 20, 1992, p.15 and 23, resp.] 

In an unrelated conference, several weeks later, thirty eminent interna- 
tional lawyers from many countries in Europe, Africa, Asia and the Ameri- 
cas, among them some of the world’s foremost authorities on self-determi- 
nation, met in London for four days to consider issues relating to the exercise 
of the right to self-determination by the Tibetan people. After extensive 
consideration of evidence, including the Chinese Government’s White Paper, 
and after a lively legal debate, the conference participants concluded, in a 
written statement that: 


¢ Under international law the Tibetan people are entitled to the right to 
self-determination, that this right “belongs to the Tibetan people” and 
that “(i)t is not for the state apparatus of the PRC, or any other nation or 
State, to deny the Tibetan people’s right to self-determination”. 


¢ “Since the military action of 1949-50, Tibet has been under the alien 
occupation and domination of the PRC and has been administered with 
the characteristics of an oppressive colonial administration.” 


¢ “In the particular case of Tibet, and having regard to its long history of 
separate existence, the Tibetan people’s claim to self-determination, in- 
cluding independence, is compatible with the principles of national unity 
and territorial integrity of states”. [International Lawyers’ Statement 
on Tibet - London 1993, January 10, 1993 p. 6-8]. 
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The international conference statement called on the United Nations 
and members of the international community to take urgent measures to 
promote an early implementation and realization of the Tibetan people’s 
right to self-determination. 

In both discussions, during of the People’s Tribunal and the International 
Lawyers’ Conference, the points of view of the Chinese Government, in 
particular as expressed in its White Paper, were discussed at length and 
fully considered. 

The Chinese Government was invited to participate in both events, but 
declined to do so. It did, however, submit to the meetings for consideration 
the White Paper and numerous other publications stating its point of view 
and arguments. 

The Tibetan people undoubtedly possess the right to self-determination, 
by virtue of which Tibetans have the right to determine their political status 
and their economic, social and cultural development. Even if self-determi- 
nation is primarily applicable to peoples under colonial domination or occu- 
pation, Tibetans fully qualify. The time has come for the PRC to accept its 
international obligations, and to agree to the holding of the plebiscite in 
Tibet under international supervision. 


Present Political Situation 


China not only invaded Tibet in 1949, but later fragmented and truncated it. 
What China now calls Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) is not what Tibet- 
ans call Tibet. Tibet consists of three provinces: U-Tsang, Kham and Amdo. 

What the Chinese term “TAR” amounts to less than half of Tibet’s real 
landmass (1.2 million square kilometers out of 2.5 million square kilometers) 
and only one third of its population. Two thirds of all Tibetans live in the 
eastern and north-eastern provinces of Kham and Amdo. Most of Amdo and 
a small part of Kham are now merged to form Qinghai Province while the 
rest of Amdo and most of Kham are merged into China’s provinces of Gansu, 
Sichuan and Yunnan. 

Today, Tibetans have little or no say in running their affairs. All deci- 
sions are made in Beijing through an elaborate network of military and 
bureaucratic authorities. Though the “TAR” is purportedly autonomous, in 
effect, it is not. The real decision-making power is held by the Chinese 
Communist Party and exercised through its Regional Party Secretary who 
till now has not been a Tibetan. Below him, for every Tibetan holding a 
post there is a Chinese “subordinate” exercising the real power. 
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A small number of Tibetans are given high positions in the “TAR” 
Government; and are used to rubber stamp Chinese policy. Their 
“subordinate” Chinese officials exercise the real authority. In most 
departments, Chinese officials far outnumber Tibetans. On February 26, 
1995 Radio Lhasa teported that Beijing was sending a first batch of 1,000 
Chinese “leaders and experts” to 44 counties in the “TAR”. This 
announcement was followed by a new wave of political reeducation campaigns 
directed against Tibetan cadres and party members. 

The performance of officials in Tibet is solely judged by their ability to 
prop up Chinese colonial rule. Ifa Chinese official works to benefit Tibetans, 
he is swiftly transferred to a nominal post. 

Tibetan cadres and Party members are deeply resentful of Chinese rule 
in Tibet. Over 200 popular protest demonstrations occurred from Septem- 
ber 1987 to the middle of 1995. Most of the demonstrations and other forms 
of protest from 1993 onwards were in rural areas. The Chinese reacted to 
these shows of popular opposition by imprisonment, torture and by beefing 
up their machinery of repression. 


Human Rights 


China claims that it has done wonders for human rights in Tibet. But the 
facts, corroborated by policies and practices, speak otherwise. Over 1.2 
million Tibetans which is more than 20 percent of the total population have 
died since 1949 due to political persecution, imprisonment, torture, and 
starvation. Accounts of massacres, tortures and killings, bombardment of 
monasteries, extermination of whole nomad camps, are well documented. 
Deaths in prisons, and labour and concentration camps, based on testimo- 
nies of survivors, show that throughout Tibet about 70 percent of prisoners 
died. 

On human rights violations we need only refer to published studies by 
international human rights bodies over the last decade. The reports of Am- 
nesty International, Asia Watch, and the periodic reports of the UN Com- 
mission on Human Rights’ Working Groups all contain damning indictments 
of China for gross and persistent human rights abuses in Tibet. The annual 
sessions of the Geneva-based UN Commission on Human Rights, its Sub- 
Commission, and a number of other UN human rights bodies, regularly 
receive or hear accounts of China’s violations in Tibet. Many international 
parliaments, including the European Parliament, have passed resolutions 
condemning China for gross human rights violations in Tibet. 

Independent organizations and specialist agencies monitoring Tibet have 
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compiled a body of reports on arbitrary arrests; incommunicado detention; 
torture; judicial and extra-judicial killings; trials in gross contempt of demo- 
cratic legal principles and procedures; forced prison labour; forced abortions 
and sterilizations that deny Tibetan women their reproductive rights; denial 
of rights to freedom of movement and of speech, assembly and association; 
culture and religious right, etc. Tibet Information Network (TIN), a moni- 
toring agency based in London, reported in May 1995 that approximately 
3,500 Tibetans had been detained since 1987 for political offences, about 99 
percent of them for non-violent expression of their opinions. These are only 
known detention. 

In contradiction to its claims that the human rights situation in Tibet is 
highly commendable, China has refused any independent inspection of the 
situation by international experts. A few government delegations visited 
Tibet on strictly conducted tours. Even so they reported manifest signs of 
abuses and denials. In November 1994, China for the first time permitted a 
UN human rights monitor into Tibet: the Special Rapporteur on Religious 
Intolerance of the UN Commission on Human Rights. He was permitted to 
meet with only one victim of Chinese human rights abuse; ordinary Tibetans 
were prevented from meeting him. 


Socio-economic Conditions 


“The price Tibet paid for this development was higher than the gains”. This: 
1989 criticism was the late Panchen Lama’s last and dying verdict on three 
decades of Chinese rule in Tibet. 

The Chinese Government claims great economic advancement in Tibet: 
Bumper crops, industrial growth, improvement of infrastructure and so forth. 
These claims were made even when Tibet was suffering the only famines in 
its history: 1961-1964 and 1968-1973. Later, the Chinese Government ad- 
mitted the disastrous effects of communist economic and social policies forced 
on Tibet. 

Given China’s record in Tibet, two things must be borne in mind when 
assessing social and economic developments. The first is that the Chinese 
Government claims cannot be taken at face value. Official statistics are 
drawn up to prove political points. Secondly, evidence shows that the primary 
beneficiaries of China’s new open economic policy are the Chinese settlers 
in Tibet, their government, military, and business enterprises. 

One Chinese leader who had the honesty and courage to admit the failure 
of Chinese policies in Tibet was Hu Yaobang, then Communist Party Secre- 
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tary. During his visit to Tibet in June 1980, Hu publicly acknowledged that 
Tibetans had not benefitted from the much-vaunted Chinese “assistance”. 
Disgusted by the abject poverty, he called a meeting of top “TAR” 
functionaries and demanded to know if all the financial assistance earmarked 
for Tibet had been “thrown into the Yarlung River”. He complained that, 
contrary to Chinese propaganda claims, the living standards of Tibetans 
had regressed since 1959, and that the large Chinese presence in Tibet 
particularly of government cadres was only an obstacle to development. 


Private Economy 


China’s claim that private economy is booming in Tibet is true for Chinese 
migrants. A biased economic policy and administrative partiality has en- 
sured that the bulk of business in Tibet is owned either by Chinese immi- 
grants or Chinese public undertakings, including the PLA. While a few 
Tibetans with the “right political attitude” and connections have flourishing 
business ventures, for the vast majority of Tibetans the situation has deterio- 
rated. They not only suffer from the effects of a developing market economy, 
such as inflation, but also lose their land, buildings and opportunities to 
Chinese immigrant businessmen. 

The Chinese, with their access to, and familiarity with, markets in China 
are much better placed to establish successful businesses in Tibet than Ti- 
betans. Increasing numbers of Tibetan farmers in the vicinity of towns and 
cities are leasing their land to Chinese immigrants who grow vegetables for 
the ever-increasing Chinese population in these urban areas. Well over 80 
percent of Tibetans are farmers and nomads. For the majority, the new 
policy has either made no difference or spelled financial doom. 


Health Discrimination 


The health service in Tibet is not only urban-biased, but serves the rich at 
the expense of the poor. Only 10 percent of financial outlay for health goes 
to rural areas: 90 percent goes to urban centres where Chinese settlers are 
concentrated and where most hospitals are located. Even when available, 
medical facilities are prohibitively expensive for most Tibetans. For 
admission to hospital, deposit of 300 to 500 yuan (US$ 80 to 133) is 
demanded, an enormous sum in a country where the average per capita 
income is only 200 yuan. 


The consequence of the poor health service and bad state of public hy- 
giene is higher mortality rates for Tibetans. In 1981 crude death rates per 
thousand were 7.48 in the “TAR” and 9.92 in Amdo, as against 6.6 in China, 
according to World Bank (1984) and UNDP (1991) reports. Child mortality 
rates are also high: 150 per 1,000 against 43 for China. 


Discrimination in Education 


Behind the imposing official statistics lies the stark ground reality that edu- 
cation in Tibet is neither free nor universally available. To gauge the enormity 
of the educational problems in Tibet one only needs to look at the fact that 
since 1980 more than 10,000 children escaped Tibet and joined Tibetan 
Government schools in India. 

An overwhelming number of schools lack even the most rudimentary 
facilities, including class-rooms and competent teachers. The middle schools 
and higher educational institutions are designed to suit the Chinese and 
their curricula are created to sinify the few Tibetans who receive education. 
In these schools classes are segregated with the best facilities and teachers 
assigned to Chinese classes. The medium of instruction is Chinese. 

Three Chinese sociologists stated in Tibet Review (not Tibetan Review) 
(No. 2, 1986): “There are only 58 middle-level schools (in the TAR). Out 
of them only 13 are real middle schools. Altogether, there are 2,450 primary 
schools. Out of them only 451 are funded by the Government. Over 2,000 
of these schools are funded by the people. These schools do not have a 
sound foundation and are not properly equipped. The level of education is 
either completely nil or extremely low. Therefore, the question of scientific 
skills can be ruled out among them. : 

“At present 90 percent of farmers and herders do not receive lower 
middle-level education. In view of this, talking about upper middle class 
and university education is like asking people to eat well when there are no 
food grains available. Only 45 percent of the children of school-going age 
go to primary schools. From them 10.6 percent manage to graduate to the 
lower-middle school. In other words, 55 percent of the children do not even 
get primary-level education”. 

A Chinese official wrote: “Tibetan teachers and those able to translate 
in Tibetan have become very rare. As a result it has become very difficult to 
teach or issue official documents in both the Tibetan and Chinese languages. 
A good number of Tibetan officials cannot read and write properly in Ti- 
betan”. (Special Compilation on Tibetan Nationality: 1965-1985). 
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Catriona Bass, an English teacher in Lhasa in 1985, wrote: “4,000 Ti- 
betan children were studying in China at this time... Now, instead of reducing 
the number of children sent to China, and investing more in improving the 
facilities in Tibet, the Government has announced plans to send as many as 
10,000 children (to China) by 1993. 

“For many Tibetans we met, this policy posed the most serious threat to 
Tibetan cultural identity, With more and more young adults returning to 
Tibet, ignorant or scornful of Tibetan traditions, some people saw the policy 
as a conspiracy on the part of the Government to erode cultural values from 
within,” 

In these schools in China, all the facilities, supposedly meant for Tibetan 
children are paid for by the TAR Government. The system makes Tibet pay 
for Chinese education. Anywhere from 30 to 50 percent of the educational 
outlay for “TAR” goes to the Sheyang Institute of Tibetan Nationality, Shanxi. 
Its students are the children and relatives of higher level Chinese officials in 
the “TAR”. 

Every year a number of university seats in Tibet and China are officially 
reserved for “Tibetan” students. However, the majority of these seats go to 
Chinese students who are registered as residents of Tibet. Even scholarships 
to study abroad reserved for Tibetan students go to these privileged Chinese. 

The poverty of educational facilities in Tibet is compounded by repres- 
sive ideological campaigns designed to subdue independent thought and to 
reinforce Chinese occupation rule. Recent violent Chinese crackdowns on 
schools in Tibet have led to a number of deaths and imprisonments. Late 
1995, the Chinese Government announced that all Tibetan cadres with chil- 
dren studying in India must bring them back or face stringent reprisals. 


Religion and National Identity 


China’s destruction of religion and culture forms a substantial proportion of 
the documented accounts of Chinese atrocities in Tibet. China attributes all 
the destruction in Tibet to the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976). However, 
Vice-Chairman Buchung of the “TAR” People’s Congress, admitted on July 
17, 1987 that “whatever little remained to be destroyed” was obliterated 
during the Cultural Revolution. The 1960 report of the International Com- 
mission of Jurists, Tibet and the Chinese People's Republic, contains graphic 
accounts of religious atrocities, including destruction, during the Chinese 
invasion and occupation of Tibet. 

Out of Tibet’s total of 6,259 monasteries and nunneries only about eight 
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remained by 1976. Out of 592,558 monks and nuns, over 110,000 were 
tortured and put to death, and over 250,000 were forcibly disrobed. 

Permitting a semblance of religious freedom in Tibet since 1979 has 
been for political expediency. This is clear from the rules and regulations 
governing religion in Tibet, designed to restrict and control spiritual practice 
and give wide powers to the Chinese authorities. Today, the guarantee of 
religious freedom amounts to no more than a guarantee of the right to exhibit 
blind faith, reducing Tibetan Buddhism to a public relations facade. 

The regulations fix the number of monks and nuns and subject rebuilding 
of monasteries and temples to securing permissions from Chinese authorities. 
China makes no bones about this policy. In March 1994, a Swedish human 
rights delegation was told in Lhasa by the Chairman of the TAR Nationalities 
and Religious Affairs Commission that “it has been decided that 1,400 mon- 
asteries and 34,000 monks and nuns are sufficient for Tibet”. Tibetans were 
told the same year that any depletion in-the number of monks and nuns, due 
to death or expulsion for demonstrating or putting up anti-China posters, is 
not to be topped up by fresh enrolments. 

However, at the March 1995 UN Commission on Human Rights in Ge- 
neva, the Chinese delegation claimed that there were more than 1,600 tem- 
ples in Tibet, with more than 40,000 monks and nuns. This allegedly in- 
creased by more than 200 temples and 6,000 monks and nuns respectively 
over a one-year period: neither real nor even permitted by Chinese policy. 

Every monastery has “Democratic Management Committee” (DMC), 
whose members live in the monasteries and implement the Chinese Gov- 
ernment’s religious policies. Though the monasteries are required to be 
self-supporting, their financial affairs are controlled by the DMC. The 
monasteries are subjected to political education and investigation by Work 
Inspection ‘Teams whenever political disturbances are expected. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that around 50 percent of Tibetans fleeing 
to India are monks and nuns seeking education in exile. Monks and nuns 
also make up the overwhelming majority of political prisoners in Tibet; 
after completing prison terms for taking part in political protests they are 
not allowed to rejoin any monastery or participate in religious activities. 

China initiated a purge in 1996 to ban Tibetans from keeping any syrh- 
bols of religious faith in their homes. Pictures of His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama are now outlawed, confiscated and burned. 

Though constitutionally committed to atheism, China now claims the 
“right” to appoint reincarnations of the Dalai Lamas and Panchen Lamas. 
It asserts that the procedure followed, and the recognition given by His Ho- 
liness the Dalai Lama in May 1995 to the reincarnation of the Tenth Panchen 
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Lama was “invalid”. Chatrel Rinpoche, head of the official Chinese search 
committee, was placed under house arrest in Beijing in July 1995 and ac- 
cused of collaborating with His Holiness the Dalai Lama in the recognition. 
The young reincarnation, Gedhun Choekyi Nyima, and his family have been 
abducted to China. At least 48 Tashi Lhunpo monks who expressed opposi- 
tion to Chinese interference in their religion have been imprisoned: Tashi 
Lhunpo monastery, seat of the Panchen Lamas in Shigatse, is now headed 
by a lama who collaborated with China during the Cultural Revolution. 


Population Transfer and Control 


The transfer of civilians by an occupying power into the territory it occupies 
is a violation of international law and is specifically disallowed by the Fourth 
Geneva Convention of 1949. 

China is implementing this policy in Tibet. Besides inundating the 
country with millions of settlers from China, the Chinese Government is 
also employing various coercive birth-control measures to stem the growth 
of Tibetan population and minimize resistance to its rule. Today, six million 
Tibetans are outnumbered by 7.5 million Chinese in Tibet. 

Mao launched the idea of population transfer in October 1952 when he 
said that the population of Tibet should be doubled and eventually increased 
to an approximate ratio of one Tibetan to every three or four Chinese. In 
June 1987, Deng Xiaoping admitted that Chinese were being encouraged to 
move to Tibet because the local population “needs Han immigrants as the 
(Autonomous) Region’s population of about two million is inadequate to. 
develop its resource”. 

Chinese statistics have never been consistent on the population of Tibet. 
And in stating the population, China refers only to “TAR”. Although there 
is no independent census of Tibet’s population today, Tibetan sources show 
that the population before the Chinese invasion was at least six million. The 
Chinese claim that the total ethnic Tibetan population is slightly more than 
four million. 

The Times of India (New Delhi) on September 27,1988 quoted Mao 
Rubai, the then Vice Chairman of the TAR Government, as saying that there 
were one million Chinese settlers (excluding military personnel) in the region. 
They were “helping in the electricity department, schools, hotels, cultural 
institutions and constructions of mills and factories”. The concentration of 
Chinese is highest in present day Qinghai and the portions of Kham and 
Amdo which are merged with Chinese provinces. China’s fourth population 
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census of 1990 put the Chinese population in the non-TAR areas at 4,927,369. 
However, it is observed that there is at least one unregistered Chinese for 
every two registered ones. This means the actual Chinese population is today 
about 7.4 million. 

To encourage Chinese settlement in Tibet, the Government offers an 
array of benefits to its employees and the whole Chinese civilian population. 
Housing, health care, leave to China, cultural and educational facilities, are 
all part of the enormously expensive incentives for Chinese to work in Ti- 
bet. Other costs include high altitude allowances and transporting wheat 
and rice by truck to Tibet. 

Annual wages for these Chinese personnel are 87 percent higher in 
Tibet than in China. Chinese entrepreneurs receive special tax exemptions 
and low interest loans, whereas for Tibetans to start an enterprise in their 
own homeland, even getting a license is difficult. 

In 1987 the late Panchen Lama spoke very strongly against this to the 
Sub-committee of China’s National People’s Congress in Beijing. He said: 
“the cost of keeping one Chinese in Tibet is equal to that of four in China. 
Tibet has suffered greatly because of the policy of sending a large number of 
useless people. The Chinese population in Tibet started with a few thousand, 
and today it has multiplied manifold.” This reference to the Chinese sent to 
Tibet being “useless people” confirms that migrants to Tibet are not skilled 
helpers, as China claims. 

Every development project in Tibet, be it funded by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment or international aid organisations, creates employment opportunities 
and incentives for more Chinese settlers labelled as “experts”. Tibetans are 
labelled too unskilled to man the projects. The crux of China’s development 
policy in Tibet is to make the country more attractive to prospective Chinese 
migrants. The 62 development projects, launched with much fanfare recently, 
must be monitored closely to see whether they are to help Tibetans or aid 
China’s population transfer. 

All major Tibetan cities are fiominated by Chinese who monopolize 
economic, social and political power. The economic marginalization of 


Tibetans, as a result of large-scale settlement by Chinese, can be gauged- 


from the report of a tourist in 1993. He counted the shops owned by the 
Tibetans and Chinese in the areas he visited and came up with the following 
figures: of 12,827 stores and restaurants in Lhasa (excluding the Barkhor 
area), only 300 were owned by Tibetans. In Tsa-Pasho, southern Kham, 133 
businesses were owned by Chinese and only 15 by Tibetans. The Chinese- 
Tibetan ownership ratio was more or less similar in other areas he observed: 
748 to 96 in Chamdo and 229 to three in Powo Tramo. A visitor to Shigatse 
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counted 192 stores between Yabshi Sarpa and Tashi Kyitsel; only three were 
owned by Tibetans. 

A 1993 estimate put the Chinese population of Lhasa at 120,000 against 
the Tibetan population of around 40,000. A similar ratio exists in Shigatse, 
Tsethang, Chamdo, Nyingtri and Powo Tramo. 

The Third Work Forum on Tibet (Beijing, July 1994) admitted that 
China supports a policy of helping Chinese to move to Tibet to counter the 
region’s separatist movement. It also stated that the children of Chinese 
cadres and workers who moved to Tibet would be given preferential 
educational opportunities. 


The State of Tibet’s Environment 


Under Chinese rule the systematic destruction of Tibet’s environment is 
rampant. The rich wildlife, forests, plants, minerals and water resources 
have all suffered irreplaceable degradation and Tibet’s fragile, high altitude 
ecological balance is being disastrously disturbed. 

Tibet is situated in the heartland of Asia and is the prime source of 
Asia’s great rivers. For millennia, Tibet’s high, fragile environment system 
has provided a very specialized life-support system to its people. Tibetans, 
in turn, had evolved a unique social and economic pattern which laid mini- 
mum stress on their environment. Over-exploitation of earth’s natural 
resources was frowned upon as this was perceived to harm other living beings 
and their habitat. 

Today, Tibet’s environment is suffering destruction on a scale amounting 
to vandalism. Its forest and mineral resources are exploited to meet the 
needs of China’s industries. Reports compiled from Chinese sources indicate 
that timber extracted from Tibet till 1985 totalled 2,442 million cubic me- 
tres, or 40 percent of the 1949 stock density. Tibet’s ancient forests covered 
221,800 square kilometers in 1949. By 1985 it was reduced to 134,000 
square kilometers. 

Deforestation is a major employer in Tibet. In the fertile Kongpo area 
of the “TAR”, over 20,000 Chinese soldiers are reported to be clear felling 
and transporting timber. According to Chinese documents, Tibet’s timber 
is exported to Hong Kong and Japan to earn millions of US dollars for China. 
Compounding the problem is the fact that regeneration and afforestation 
have been minimal. The destructive effects of clear-felling, which the Chinése 
engage in, are irreversible. 

Similarly, to feed the ever-increasing Chinese population in Tibet, the 
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authorities are converting more and more pasture lands to agriculture. This 
has led to extensive desertification, rendering the land unusable either for 
grazing or for agriculture. Large expanses of grassland in Amdo have been 
devastated due to this agriculture policy. The growing degradation and 
desertification of Tibet’s environment is influencing the atmospheric circu- 
lation and jet stream winds over Asia and, according to scientists, may be 
‘related to the destablization of weather patterns over the northern hemisphere. 
The Chinese have also built a huge dam, Longyang Xia, in north eastern 
Tibet. Now they are constructing a hydro-power station at Yamdrok Tso. 
Both of these projects have been undertaken without any regard to the envi- 
ronment and the religious sensitivities of Tibetans. While the electricity 
generated by these structures will benefit the Chinese population and 
industries both in Tibet and China, the environmental, human and cultural 
toll must be borne alone by Tibetans. Tibetans are being displaced from 
their homes and ancestral lands to make room for thousands of Chinese 
workers who are imported to construct and maintain these projects. 


Mining and Nuclear Waste 


In 1982 the “TAR” Party Secretary, Yin Fatang, declared that Tibet holds 
the world’s largest uranium reserves. Mining is the industry on which China 
has invested the bulk of its much-vaunted “financial assistance to Tibet”. 
However, all the mineral resources mined from Tibet are carted straight to 
China. Employment generated by the mines is also reserved for Chinese 
settlers. According to reports compiled by the Tibetan Government-in-Exile, 
there are 126 varieties of minerals in Tibet. With ten out of China’s 15 key 
minerals due to run out within this decade, and major non-ferrous minerals 
virtually exhausted, the rate of mining operation in Tibet is escalating rapidly. 
An official Chinese publication stated that China plans to shift the bulk of 
its major mining operations to Tibet by the end of this century. 

But the most serious threat to Tibet’s environment comes from dumping 
nuclear waste on the plateau. Tibetan allegations to this effect were denied 
by the Chinese Government for many years. But a Xinhua news despatch of 
July 19, 1995 admitted for the first time that China has dumped nuclear 
waste in Tibet. The Xinhua report said that there is a “20 sq.m. dump for 
radioactive pollutants” in Heibei Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, near the 
shores of Lake Kokonor, Tibet’s largest lake. 
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Militarization 


China’s military presence in Tibet is conservatively estimated at 500,000 
uniformed personnel, with 250,000 in the “TAR”. There are six sub-military 
districts in the “TAR”, comprising two independent infantry divisions, six 
border defence regiments, five independent border defence battalions, three 
artillery regiments, three engineering regiments, one main signal station 
and two signal regiments, three transport regiments and three independent 
transport battalions, four airforce bases, two radar regiments, two divisions 
and a regiment of para-military forces (referred to as Di-fang Jun or “local 
army”), plus one independent division and six independent regiments of 
People’s Armed Police. In addition, there are 12 units of what is known as 
the “second artillery (or missile) divisions”. 

There are both front-line PLA troop concentrations in the “TAR” and 
second line defence stations deployed throughout Tibet. In addition, China 
regularly deploys the Sichuan-based 149 Airborne Division to the “TAR”, 
as in the wake of Tibetan demonstrations in Lhasa in 1987 and thereafter. 

China has recently shifted the Tibet Military District headquarters from 
Chengdu in Sichuan to south-west of Lhasa. Reports say that the Lhasa 
PLA headquarters, stretching more than a kilometre, may also see a “part of 
China’s South-Western Command headquarters — the Chengdu military 
region — moving to Lhasa”. 

In addition to major military bases in Amdo and Kham, China is reported 
to have stationed approximately 90 nuclear warheads in Tibet. Nuclear 
missiles are positioned in at least three sites on the Tibetan plateau; Delingha, 
Greater Tsaidam and Lesser Tsaidam. 

The “Ninth Academy”, China’s North-west Nuclear Weapons Research 
and Design Academy, at Dhashu (Chinese: Haiyan), Haibei Tibetan Au- 
tonomous Prefecture, is the most secret element of China’s entire nuclear 
programme and remains today an important and high security military 
weapons plant. It was responsible for designing all of China’s nuclear bombs 
through the mid-seventies. 

In 1988 China carried out in Tibet what the Jicfangjun Bao of September 
16, 1988 described as “chemical defence manocuvre in the high altitude 
zone to test newly-developed equipment”. According to a TASS report of 
July 3, 1982, “China has been conducting nuclear tests in several areas of 
Tibet in order to determine the radiation levels among the people living in 
those areas”. 
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The Quest for a Solution 


His Holiness the Dalai Lama and the Tibetan Government-in-Exile are com- 
mitted to a peacefully negotiated settlement of the Tibet issue. Though there 
was no contact between China and Dharamsala from 1959 until 1979, His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama retained his hope of finding a mutually acceptable 
solution to the Tibetan issue. 





His Holiness the XIV Dalai Lama of Tibet 
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In 1979 the Chinese Government invited Mr. Gyalo Thondup, the elder 
brother of His Holiness the Dalai Lama, to Beijing, where Deng Xiaoping 
told him that all issues except the question of independence could be dis- 
cussed. In July 1993, fourteen years later, two envoys of His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama were fed the selfsame rhetoric in Beijing. 

Between 1979 and 1993 His Holiness the Dalai Lama made every pos- 
sible effort to alleviate the untenable situation in Tibet and effect a solution 
in line with Deng Xiaoping’s 1979 promise. He sent four fact-finding del- 
egations to Tibet and exploratory missions to China. His Holiness has gone 
a long way in accommodating Chinese interests in his series of initiatives 
like the Five Point Peace Plan for Tibet (1987) and the Strasbourg Proposal 
(1988). Instead of responding to these initiatives positively, the Chinese 
authorities put forward unacceptable preconditions and tried to reduce the 
issue of Tibet to that of the personal status of His Holiness the Dalai Lama 

His Holiness the Dalai Lama made a fresh overture to the Chinese in 
his address to Yale University in October 1991. He suggested a personal 
visit to Tibet, accompanied by some senior Chinese leaders, to assess the 
situation. 

In the same spirit, His Holiness the Dalai Lama sought a meeting with 
the Chinese Premier, Li Peng, during the latter’s visit to India in December 
1991. 

The lack of positive response from the Chinese side has led to a contin- 
ued deadlock. In a sincere effort to break the ice, His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama suggested negotiations without preconditions and sent a high-level 
delegation to Beijing in 1993 with personal letters to Chinese leaders Deng 
Xiaoping and Jiang Zemin. In the memorandum, His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama restated his willingness to negotiate a compromise solution. 

This suggestion was also rejection by the Chinese authorities on various 
pretexts. : 

Faced with such an intransigent position on the part of the Chinese 
leadership, the Dalai Lama said in his March 10 statement of 1994: “I must 
now recognize that my approach has failed to produce any progress either 
for substantive negotiations or in contributing to the overall improvement 
of the situation in Tibet... I have left no stone unturned in my attempts to 
reach an understanding with the Chinese. We have had to place our hopes 
on international support and help in bringing about meaningful negotiations, 
to which I still remain committed.” 

“If this fails, then I will no longer be able to pursue this policy with a 
clear conscience. I feel strongly that it would then be my responsibility, as I 
have stated many times in the past, to consult my people on the future course 
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of our freedom struggle... I continue to remain committed to finding a peaceful 
and negotiated resolution to the issue of Tibet with the Chinese government 


directly”. 


His Holiness the Dalai Lama and the Tibetan Government firmly believe 
that the only way to start negotiations towards the peaceful solution of the 
Tibet problem is without pre-conditions from either side. It is encouraging 
to find that an increasing number of governments and world leaders are 
supporting this very reasonable stance. 


Size 
Capital 


Population 


Religion 


Language 


National Flag 


Major Environmental 
‘Problems 


Average Altitude 


Highest Mountain 


Average Temperature 


Major Rivers 


TIBET AT A GLANCE 


2.5 million sq. kms 
Lhasa 


6 million Tibetans and an undetermined number 
of Chinese 


Buddhism 


Tibetan. The official language under occupation 
is Chinese 


A mountain with two snow lions and red and blue 
rays over sun 


Rampant deforestation; grassland degradation; 
poaching of rare and endangered species 


3,962.4 metres (13,000 feet) 


Chomolangma (Mt. Everest), 8,848 metres 
(29,028 feet) 


July: 14°C (58°F) and January: -4°C (24°F) 


Yarlung Tsangpo (Brahmaputra), Mekong, Indus, 
Sutlej, Arun, Karnali, Salween, Yangtse 
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Major Lakes 


Economy 


Province 


Bordering Countries 


Political and Religious 


Leader 


Relationship with PRC 


Tso-ngonpo, Namtso, Yamdrok-tso, Mapham 
Yumtso (Mansarovar) 


Tibetans: predominantly in agriculture and ani- 
mal husbandry 

Chinese: predominantly in government, com- 
merce and the service sector. 

U-Tsang (Central Tibet), Do-med (N.E. Tibet) and 
Do-tod (S.E. Tibet). 

India, Nepal, Bhutan, Burma, Eastern Turkestan 
and China 


His Holiness the Dalai Lama, in exile in 
Dharamsala, H.P., India 


Colonial 


TIBETANS IN EXILE AT A GLANCE 


Population 


Administration 
Head of State 
Judiciary 
Legislature 


Executive 


Election Schedule 


131,000 scattered over India, Nepal, Bhutan and 
other countrics 


Democratic and popularly elected 

His Holiness the Dalai Lama 

Tibetan Supreme Justice Commission 

Assembly of Tibetan People’s Deputies (46 MPs) 
The Kashag (Cabinet) heads the following major 
departments: Religion and Culture, Home, Fi- 
nance, Education, Security, Health, and Informa- 


tion & International Relations 


Assembly and Cabinet elections every 5 years 
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Seat of Government 


Representative Offices 


Official Journals 


Independent Journals 


NGOs 


Economy 


Legal Status 


Dharamsala, Himachal Pradesh, North India. 


New Delhi, New York, London, Paris, Geneva, 
Budapest, Moscow, Kathmandu, Canberra, Tokyo, 
Pretoria and Taipei 


Sheja and Tibetan Freedom (Tibetan), Tibbat Desh 
(Hindi), Tibetan Bulletin (English and Chinese), 
Actualities Tibetaines (French), Al-Nashra-tul- 
Tibbatiya (Arabic), Tibet Tsushin (Japanese) 


Rangzen, Dolma (Tibetan & English); Tibetan 
Review, Tibet Journal, Lungta, Cairn (English); 
Tibet Times, Tibetan Affairs, Nyenchen Thangla 
(Tibetan); Junges Tibet, Tibet Forum (German), 
Human Rights Update (English) 


Tibetan Youth Congress (TYC); Tibetan Wom- 
en’s Association (TWA) and Tibetan Freedom 
Movement, Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and 
Democracy 


Agriculture, agro-industries, handicrafts, carpet 
weaving, sweater business and service sector 


Stateless 
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TIBETAN NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Let the radiant light shine of Buddha's wish-fulfilling gem teach- 
ings, the treasure mine of all hopes for happiness and benefit in 
both worldly life and Liberation. 


O Protectors who hold the jewel of the teachings and all be- 
ings, nourishing them greatly, may the sum of your virtuous deeds 
grow full. 


Firmly enduring in a diamond-hard state, guard all direction 
with compassion and love. Above our heads may divinely ap- 
pointed rule abide endowed with a hundred benefits and let the 
power increase of four-fold auspiciousness. May a new golden age 
of happiness and bliss spread throughout the three provinces of 
Tibet and the glory expand of religious-secular rule. 


By the spread of Buddha’s teachings in the ten directions, may 
everyone throughout the world enjoy the glories of happiness and 
peace. In the battle against dark negative forces may the auspi- 
cious sunshine of the teachings and beings of Tibet and the brilliance 


of a myriad radiant prosperities be ever triumphant. 


Tibetan National Flag 
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